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succeeded in making wax figures, on which they worked magic
with the view of injuring or killing the king of Egypt. This
was held to be treason in the first degree, and the malefactors
seem to have suffered the death penalty. The use of the wax
figureswas not disdained bythe priests of Amen-Ra at Thebes,
for they regularly burnt a wax figure of the fiend Apep, who
daily endeavoured to prevent the sun from rising. This
figure was in the form of a serpent of many folds, on which
the name Apep was written or cut. A case made of papyrus
inscribed with spells containing curses was prepared, and, the
wax figure having been placed inside it, both case and figure
were cast into a fire made of a special kind of plant. Whilst
they were burning the priest recited curses, and stamped upon
them with his left foot until they were rendered shapeless and
were finally destroyed. This magical ceremony was believed
to be very helpful to Ra, the Sun-God, who uttered over the
real Apep spells which paralysed him, and then killed him by
the fiery darts of his rays, and consumed him.'*1
In Burma similar magical practices of the injury of a foe
are still in use, as we learn from a good observer, Mrs. Leslie
Milne, who writes as follows : "As in many other countries,
in former times and even at the present day, small figures of
men and women are made to represent an enemy, and are
subjected to the injury they would inflict on that person. In
southern Italy a lemon is sometimes named after an enemy
and needles or splinters of wood are stuck into it with the idea
of harming the person that it represents. I have never heard
of fruit being so treated among the Palaungs, nor have I
heard of the drowning of a figure as in Kashmir, or of the
melting of a wax image in front of the fire as was done in
Europe, The figures are made of earth, and as that in the
Palaung hills is not very plastic, it is moistened and modelled
on a piece of board in the manner of a rough bas-relief. As
the board is kept horizontal, the figure retains the shape. One
that was made for me as a specimen, by a wise man, was ten
inches long. I hoped to bring it home, but it fell to pieces on
the journey. Incantations are said over these figures, and
splinters of bamboo are stuck into them, or a hand or foot is
1 E. A. Wallia Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (London, 1911)
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